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“J am but @ gatherer and disposer of other men’ s 
stuf.” Watton. 


THE GHOST SEER. 
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Continued from our last. 











Lord Seymour (this was the name of the Engfish- 
maa) called upon us very early in the forenoon, and 
‘was soon after fulluwed bya person whom the bailiff’ 
had intrusted with the care of conducting us to the) 

ison. forgot to mention, that one of the Prince's 

domestics, a native of Bremen, who had served him 
mauy years with the strictest fidelity, and who pos- 
‘sessed his confidence, had been missing for several 
days. Whether he had met with any accident; 
whether he had been kidnapped, or had voluntarily 
absented himself, was a secret to every one. The 
last supposition was extremely improbable, as his 
conduct had always been regular and irreproachable. 
All that his companions could recollect, was, that 
ihe had been for sume time very melanchoiy, anid 
that whenever he had.a moment's leisure, he used to 
visit a certain mouastery in the Gindecca, where he 
had formed au acquaintance with some monks. 
This induced us to suppose that he might have fallen 
into the handsof the priests, and had been persuaded 
to turn Gatholic. The Prince was very tolerant, or 
rather indifferent about matters of this kind, and 
the few enquiries he caused to be made proving un- 
successful, he -gave.up the search. He, however, 
regretted the loss of ‘this man, who had constantly 
attended him in bis campaigns, had always been 
faithfully attached to him, and-whom it was there- 
fore ditlicult to. replace in a foreign country. The 
very same day the Prince's bauker, whom he had 
conmissioned to provide him with another servant, 
came ‘At the moment we were guing out. He pre- 
sented to the Prince a well-dressed man, of a good 
appearance, ‘about forty years of age, who had been 
for along time secretary to a Procurator, spoke 
French, and a little German, and was besides fur- 
aished with the best recommendations. The Prince 
was pleased with the man’s physiognomy, and as he 
declared that he would be satisfied with such wages 
@s his service should be fuund to merit, the Prince 
engaged him immediately. bie 

We found the Sicilian in a private prison, where, 
as the bailiff assured us, he had been lodged for the 
present, to accommodate the Prince, as he was to 
be confined in future under the lead roofs, to which 
there is no access, These lead roofs are the most 
terrible dungeuns in Venice. They are situated on}; 
the tup of the Palace of St. Mark, and the miserable 
criminals suffer so excessively from the heat of the]! 
leads, occasioned by the burning rays of the sun 
descending directly upon them, that they frequently 
tern nad. The Sicilian had recovered from his 
terror, and rose respectfully at the sight of the 
Prince. He had fetters on one hand and one leg, 
but he was able to walk about the room at liberty, 
The'keeper left the prison, as soon as we had en- 
tered. 

“1 come,” said the Prince, “ to request an expla- 
nation of you on two subjects. You owe me the 
one, and it shall not be to your disadvantage if you 
gravt me the other.” “ My part is now acted,” re. 
plied the Sicilian, “my destiny is in your hands.” 
—‘Your sincerity alone can soften its rigour.”— 
“Speak, iny Prince, Iam ready to answer you. I 
have nothing vow to luse.”—* You showed me the 
face of the Arminian in a looking-glass. How was 
it done?"—" What you saw was uo looking-glass. 
A portrait in pastel behind a glass, representing a 
man in an Arminian dress, deceived you. The want 
of light, your astonishment, and. my own dexterity, 
favoured the deception. The picture itself must 

been found among the other things seized at 

the inn.”— But how came you sv well acquaiuted 
with my ideas, as to hit upon the Arminian?”— 
“This was not difficult, my Prince. You have 
frequently mentioned your adventure with the Ar- 
Minian at table, in presence of your domestics. One 
of my servants got accidentally acquainted with ove 
of yours, in the Giudéeca, and learned from him 
gradually as much as] wished to know. By this 
means alse, | received the first information of your 
residence, and of your adventures at Venice; and 
T resolved immediately to profit hy them, You see, 
my Prince, I am. -sincere. [ was apprised of your 
i I was prepared 
for it, and a key that dropped by chance from your 
pecket, afforded me the first opportunity of trying 
my art upon you.” —* How! Lave I been mistaken? 
The adveuture of the key was then a trick of yours, 
and not of the Arminian? You say this key fell 
from wy pocket 7"—* You accidentally dropped it 
m taking out your purse, and I seized a moment 
when no person was observing me, to cover it with 
My foot. An intelligence subsisted between myseli 
and the person of whom you bought the luttery- 
‘Aicket. He caused you to draw it from a box where 
there was no blank, and the key had been in the 
snuff-box long before it came into your possession.” 
~—“Dunderstand you. And the wouk who stup- 
‘ped me in my way, and ad-iressed me in a manner 
% solemn,,.......”—*+ Was the same who I hear 
* been wounded iv the chimney. He is one of 











‘considered the--picturc during ‘supper, and being 





My accomplices, and ander that disgaise bas ren, 


dered me many important services.”—* But what 
purpose was this intended to answer?” —“ Te render 
you thoughtful; to inspire you with such a train of 
ideas as should be favourable to the wonders | in- 
tended to make you believe.”"———“The pantomimical 
dance, which ended in 4 manner sv extraordiwary, 
was at least none of your. contrivance ?”—“ 1 had 
taught the gitl/ who represented the queen. Her 
performance was the result of my instructions. 1 
supposed your Highness would not be a little as- 
tonished to find yourself known in this place, and 
(1 intreat your pardon, my Prince) your adventure 
with the Arminian gave rvom for me to hope that 
you were already disposed to reject natural inter. 
pretations, and te scarch for the marvellous.”—— 
Indeed,” exclaimed the Prince, at once angry aad 
amazed, and casting me a siguificant look ; 
“Indeed, | did not expect this,” (*)——* But,” said 
the Prince again, after a long silence, “ how'did yuu 
produce the figure that appeared un the wail over 
the chimaey?”—* By means of a magic lamern that 
was fixed in the opposite wizdow shutter, iu which 
you have undoubtedly observed an opening.” —— 
“Aud hew did it happen that none of us perceived 
the dantern?” asked Lord Séyniour—“ You remem- 
ber, my Lord, that on your re-entering the room, it 
was darkened by a thick smoke of perfuine. 1 used 
likewise the precaution to place upright against the 
wall near the window, the huards which had been 
taieu up from the fluor. “By these means I prevented 
the shutter from coming inmediately under your 
sight. Moreover the lantern remained covered aatil 
you had taken your places, and unt there was no 
further reason to apprebeud any examination from } 
the persons iu the saloon," —“ As 1 luvked out of 
the window in the other pavillion,” ‘said 1, “1 heard} 
a noise like that of a person placing a ladder against 
the side of the house. Was it really so ?"— Yes; 
my assistant stuod, upon this Jadder to direct the 
magic lantern.”—“ The apparition,” covtinued the 
Prince, “ had really a superficial likeness to my de-) 
ceased friend, and what was particularly striking, 
his hair, which was of a very light colour, was ex-' 
actly imitated. Was this mere chance, or bow did 
you come, by such a resemblance ?”—“ Your High-| 
ness must recollect, that you had at table a suuff- 
box laid by your plate, with au enamelled purtrait 
of an officer ina French uniform. I asked whether 
you had any thing about you as @ memorial of your 
friend. Yuur Highness answered in the affirmative. 
I conjectured it might be the box. I had attentively) 


very expert in drawing, and not less happy in taking 
likenesses, I had no ditliculty in giving to my shade 
the superficial resemblance you have perceived, the 
more so, as t!e Marquis’s features are very strikiug.” 
—* But the figure seemed to move ?”.—“1t appeared 
80, yet it was not the figure, but the smoke which 
received its light,”— And the man who fell down 
in the chimney spoke for the apparition?” —* He 
did.”—* But he could not bear your questions dis. 
tinctly.”—There was no occasion for it. You recol- 
leet, my Prince, that [ ordered you all very strictly 
not to propose any question yourselves. My eu- 
quiries and his answers were pre-concerted between 
us; and, that no mistake might happen, I caused 
him to-speak at long intervals, which he counted by 
the beating of a watch.”— You ordered the inn- 
keeper carefully .to ‘extinguish every fire iu the 
house, with water; this was undoubtedly ......” 
—**To save the man in the chimney from the danger 
of being smothered; because ‘the chimneys in the 
house communicate with each other, and 1 did not 
think myself very secure frow your retinue,”— How 
did it happen,” asked Lord Seymour, “that your 
ghost appeared ueither sooner nor later than you 
wished bim?”—“The ‘ghost was in the room for 
some time before I called him, but while the room 
was lighted, ‘the shade was too faint to be perceived. 
When the formula of the conjuration was finished, 
I caused the cover of the box, in which tbe spirit 
was burning, to drop down; the saloon was dark- 
ened, and it was not till then that the figure on the 
wall could be distinetly seen, although it had been 
reflected there a considerable time before.”—“ When 
the ghost appeared, we all felt an elecrical stroke. 
How was that managed ?”»—*“ You have discovered 
the machine under the altar. You bave also seen, 
that I was standing upon a silk carpet, 1 ordered 
you to form a half moon around me, and to take 
each uther’s hand. When the crisis approached, 1 
gave a sign to one of you to seize me by the hair. 
The silver crucifix was the conductor, and you felt 


the electrical stroke when | touched it with my} 


haud.”—* You ordered us, Count O- and my- 
self,” continued Lord Seymour, “to hold two naked 
swords across over your head, during the whole time 
of the conjuration; for what purpose ?”—** For no 





uther than to engage your atteution during the ope- ! 


ration; because I distrusted you two the most. You 
remember, that I expressly commanded you to buld 
the sword one inch above my head; by confining 
you exactly to this distance, | prevented you from 
looking where 1 did not wish you. J bad not then 
perceived my principal enemy.”—“ 1 own you acted 
cautiously; but why were we obliged to appea 
undressed ?”—“ Merely to give a greater solemnity 
to the scene, and to fill your imaginations with the 
idea of something extraordinary.”—“The second 
apparition preveuted your ghost from speaking ;” 
said the Prince, “ what should we bave learnt from 
bim ?”— Nearly the same as what yon heard after- 
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Highness whether you had told me every thing that 
the deceased communicated to you, aud whether 
you had made any further enquiries on this subject 
in his country. 1 thought this was necessary, in 
order to prevent the deposition of the ghost from 
being contradicted by facts that you were previously 
acquainted with. Knowing likewise that every man, 
especially in his youth, is liable to ervor, | enquired 
whether the life of your friend bad been irreproach- 
able, and on your answer I founded that of the 

host.”—* Your explanation of this matter is satis- 
actory; but there remaius a principal circumstance 
of whieh I require some explication. ——* Lf it be 
in ny power, and ......"-—“ Na conditions! Jus. 
tice, in whuse hands you now are, might perhaps 
not interrogate you with so much delicacy, Who 
was the man at whose feet we saw you fall? What 
do you know of him? How did you get arquainted 
with him? And what do you-know of the secund 


aloud, aud fell ov your knees before him. What 
are we to understand by that?”—* This man, my 
Prince,......” He stopped, grew visibly per- 
plexed, and, with an eurbarrassed. countenance, 
fouked aruvand him “Yes, my Prince,: by all 
that is sacred, this man is a terrible being.” 
---“ What do you know of him?) What connec 
tion have you with him? Do not conceal th 
teoth from us.”"—“1 shall take care not to do so; 
for who will be bound that he is not among us at 
this very moment ?”—* Where? Who?” exclaimed 
we altogether, louking fearfully about the room. 
“It is impossible.”"°—“Ob! to thisman, or whatever 
else he may be, things still more incomprebensible 
are possible !"—“ But who is he? Whence docs he 
come? Is he Armiuian or Russian? Of the cha- 
racters he assumes, which is his real oue?”’—~“ He is 
nothing of what he appears to be. There are few 
conditions or countries, of which he has not worn 
the mask. No person knows who he is, whence he 
comes, or whither he gues. That be has been for a 
long time in Egypt, as many pretend, aud that he 
has brought from thence, out of a catacomb, his 
oceult sciences, I will neither atlirm nor deny, Heve 
we only know him by the uame of the /ncomprehen- 
sible. How old, for instance, do you think te is?” 









apparition ?”— Your Highdess,....."—"* On look. | 
ing at the Russian officer attentively, you screamed, 
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meut of interruption The general consternation 
discovered to hin what had happened, and he de- 
claved, with an awful solemnity, that they ought to 
think themselves happy m hav ng escaped with no 
other iojury than fear, The same uight he quitted 
| for ever the city where this circumstance had occur- 
red. The common opinivn is, that during this wys- 
terious hour, he converses with bis genius, Some 
eyen suppose bin to be one of the departed, who is 
allowed to pass twenty three hours of the day among 
the living, and that in the twenty-fourth his soul is 
obliged to retura to the infernal regions, to safer 
Ms pudishment. Some believe bim to be the famous 
Apollonius of Tyana jf avd other, the disciple 
Juha, of whom it is said, he shall remain until the 
lust yudgment."—“ A chavacter so wonderful,” re 
plied the Prince, “ cannot fail to give rive to extra. 
ordinary conjectures, But all this you profess to 
know only by hearsay, and yet his behaviour to 
you, and yours to him, seemed to indicate a move 
iitimate acquaintance. Is it not founded upon 
some particular event in which yoursel! has been 
concerned? Conceal nothing from us.”—— 

The Sicilian remained silent, as if uncertain whe. 
ther he should spenk or not, “ Uf it coucerns some. 
thing,” continued the Prince, “that you do ndt 
wish to publish, | promise you, iu-the name of these 
two gentlemen, the most inviolable secreey But 
speak openly, aud without reserve." Could of 
hope,” answered the prisoner at last, “that you 
would not produce these geatlemen as evidence 
against me, b would tell you a remarkable adventure 
of this Arminian, which It have myself been witness 
of, and which will leave you no doubt of bis super. 
tatural powers, But I beg leave to couceal some 
cames.”=—“ Cannot you do it without this condition ?” 
—*No, my Prince, There iva family concerned 
in it, which T ought to respect,"—“ Let us hear 
then.” About five yearg ago, being at Naples, 
where I practised my art with very good success, I 
became acquainted with @ person of the name of 
Lorenzo del M— -» Chevalier of the order of St, 
Stephen, a young and rich nobleman, of one of the 
first families ia the kingdom, who loaded me with 
kindnesses, and seemed to have a great estecm for 
my occult sciences, He told me that the Morquis 
del M ——— , his father, was a zealous admirer of 








—“To judge from his appearance, he cau scarecly 
have passed forty. — Aud of what age do you sup-| 
pose | am?”—* Not far from fifty.”— Well; and! 
1 must tell you,-thet I was but a boy of seventeen, | 
when my grandfather spoke tome of this marvellous 
man, whem he had seen at Famagusta; at which| 
time he appeared nearly of the same age as he does 
at present."—“ This is exaggerated, cidiculuas, and 
incredible” —“ By no means. Was I not prevented 
by these fetters, [ would produce vouchers, whose 
dignity and respectability should leave you no doubt. 
There are several creditable persons, who remember 
having seen him, each at the same time, ia different 
parts of the globe. Nosword cau wound, no poison 
can burt, no fire burn him; no vessel in which he 
embarks can be shipwrecked or sunk. Time itself 
seems to luse its power over him Years do not dry 
up bis moisture, nor age whitev his hair, Newes 
was he seeu to take any food. Never did he approach 
awoman, No sleep closes his eyes, Of the twenty. 
four hours in the day, there is ouly one which he 
cannot command ; during which no person ever saw 
him, ‘and during which he never was employed in 
auy terrestrial occupation "—"* And this hour is?” 
“The twelfth in the night. When the clock 
strikes twelve, he at that moment ecases to belong 
to the living. In whatever place he 1s, he muot 
immediately be gone; whatever business he is en. 
gaged in, he wust iostautly leave it. The terrible 
sound of the hour of midnight, tears him from the 
arms of friendship, wrests him from the altar, and 
would drag him away even in the agonies of death 





in, is a secret to every one. No person ventures to 
interrogate .and still leas to follow him. His fea- 
tures, at this dreadful hour, contract a degree of 
gravity so gloomy, and soterrifying, that no person 
has courage sufficient to look in his face, or io speak 
aword to him. However lively the conversation 
may have been, a dead silence inmediately succeeds 
it, and all around him wait for his return in an 
awful horror, without venturing to quit their seats, 
or to open the door through which he has passed.”— 
* Does nothing extraordimary appear in his person 
when he returns ?”—* Nothing, except that he seems 
pale and languid, nearly in the state of a man whe 
has just suffered a painfal operation, or received 
‘disastrous intelligence. Some pretend to have seen 
drops of blood on bis linen, but with what degree 
of veracity | cannot affirm.”—“ Did no person ever 
attempt to conceal the approach of this hour from 
him, or endeavour to engage him in such diversions 
as might make him forget it ?”"—“ Ouce only, it is 
said, he passed his time, The company was nu- 
merous, and remained together late in the night. 
Allithe clock»sand watches were purpos ely set wreng, 
and the warinth of conversation hasried bim away. 
When the fatal momeut arrived, he suddeuly becam: 
silent and motionless; his limbs cuootinued in the 
position in which this instant bad arrested thei ; 
his eyes were fixed; bis pulse ceased to beat. All 
the meaus employed to awake him proved fruitless, 
and this situation endured till the hour bad elapsed. 
He then revived on a sudden without any assistance, 
cast up his eyes, aud re-assumed his speech with 








wards. 


It was not without design that I asked your} 





the same syllable as he was pronouncing at the ino- 





Whither he then goes, or what he is then engagedf 


the Cabbala, ({) and would think hanself | app in 
having a philosopher like me, (for sueh he wes pleass 
ed to eall me) under his roof. The Marquis lived in 
one of his country seats on the sea share, aboat 
seven miles from Naples. There, alumoot ent rely 
secluded from the world, he bewailed tie loss of a 
beloved son, of whom he had been depriwed by a 
fatal aceident, ‘The Chevalier gave ow io onder. 
stand, that he aud his family ogi perbups have 
occasion to employ my secret arts in oltai nog some 
very important intelligence; to procure wireh: very 
natural means had been exhausted in wai He 
added, with a very significaut look, that he himself 
might, perhaps, at sume future peviod, b brought 
to look upou me as the author of alkbis tranquil. 
lity, and of all his earthly happines#, « 





ee ern 


(*) Nedther dic probably the greares: number of my 
readere, ‘The circumstance of the crown deposited at 
the feet of the Prince, in a manner so solemn and un 
expected, and the former prediction of the Arminian, 
seem so naturally and so obviously to aim at the same 
object, that at the first reading of these memuirs I 
immediately remembered the deceitful speech ot the 
Witches in Macbeth. 


** Hail to thee, ‘Thane of Glamis! 
* All hail Macbeth! that shell be King hereafter,” 


When a particular idea has once entered the mind in a 
solemn and extraordinary manner, it necessarily cons 
nects with itself every subsequenr idea which seems 
to have the least affinity to it—Note of the German 
Editor. 





t Apollonius, a Pythagorian philosopher, was born 
at Tyana, in Cappadocia, about three or four years 
before the birth of Christ At sixteen years of age he 

became a strict observer of Pythogoras’s rules, ree 
vouncing wine, women, and ail sorts of flesh; not 
wearing shoes, letting his hair grow, and wearlog 
nothing but linen. He soon after set up for a reformer 
of mankind, and chose his habitation in the temple of 
Esculapius, where he is said to have performed many 
miraculous cures, On bis coming of age, he gave pare 
1 of his wealth to his eldest brother, distributed another 
A part to some poor relations, and kept very little for 

himself. ‘There are numberless fabulous stories rea 
counted of him. He weut tive years without speaking 
and yet, during this tine, he stopped many seditions 
in Ciciliaand Pamphylia; he travelled, and set up for 
a legislator; and he gave out that he understood all 
languages, without having ever learned them; ‘he 
could tell the thoughts of men, and understood the 
oracles which birds delivered by their singing. The 
heathens opposed the pretended miracles of this man 
to those of our Saviour, and gave the preference to 
this philosopher. After having fora long time imposed 
' =e the world, and gained a great number of diycle 

ples, he died in a very advanced age, about the end of 
the first century. His life, which Is filled with abs 
serdities, was written by Philostratus, and Mr. du 
| Pin has published a confutation of Apollonius’s life 





in which he proves, that the miracles of this pretende 
philosopher carry strong marks of talshiod, and that 
there is not one which may sot be impured to chance 
ut artifice. Apollonius himself wrote some works, 
which are now lost. 














(}) The note will be given in our next number, 
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LETTER FROM EGYPT. 


—_—-— 


tp We have been favoured, by a friend, with the 


perasal of the journal of which we bere subjoin a 
copy. It is but justice tothe writer to state, that 
this letter was never intended for the public eye, 
being merely a hasty collection of memoranda 
written under circamstances which almost neces 
sarily precluded any attention to method or style. 
Ju one part of his detail, the writer observes, “1 
write this on the top of wy portmanteau, and 
hope you will be able to make it cut with your 
Although 


there may be nothing very new io the narrative ; 


spectacles aod a good bright candle.” 


yet it will wot be unaceeptable, as being, perhaps, 

the latest intelligence received from so interesting 

# country 

Sais 
Lower Equpt, Damictla, mouth of the Nile, 
December 15. 

Dear R—, 

I hardly know if this letter will reach 
you, since we are now at such a vast distance, 
and there are such difficulues in getting 
despatches regularly conveyed from Egypt; 
but I shall let it take its chance. 

] wrote you a letter from Marseilles, which 
I hope you received, previous to my de- 
parture from that place, about the end of 
October 

I encountered in my passage several tre- 
mendous gales of wind especially eff Sar- 
dina, Malta, and Candy. The former was 
truly awful; and I thought every soul was 
on the brink of eternity! It is odd that 
the one off Candy (formerly called Crete ) 
should have been on the spot where the 
great Apostle Paul sufcred shipwreck, an 
interesting account of which you will find 
recorded in the 27th chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

In no part are the winds so variable as in 
the Mediterranean, shifting to all points 
every other minute; and though there may 
be at one moment the finest weather, yet in 
another a squall may come on. 

The heat during the passage was very 
great, and increased as I advanced. 
mometer about SO degrees. 

After the very long passage of five weeks, 
tossing off Alexandria, though within eight 
or ten’ miles of it for a week, one of the 
most deceiving parts imaginable to the ma- 
riner (since it lies so low, and there is no 
high land to form a mark ) We got safe, 
thank the Almighty, on shore, on this other 


Ther- | 


{tragedy of Macbeth. Such deplorable ob- 
jects as I am sure you have never seen in any 
jcountry. It isa part of their religion never 
‘to shew their faces. They are veiled with 
arag, leaving an aperture for the eyes, and 
are well adapted for frightening young chil 
dren. 

| The Europeans, or Franks, as they are 
called, live in a part of the town quite dis- 
tinct from the Arabs and ‘Turks, and keep 
close together, always wearing the European 
‘costume, and appear to have the greatest 
influence. 

| Breakfast is taken at eight, dinner at 
‘twelve, and supper at nine, all over Egypt. 
Provisions moderate, poultry and eggs re- 
jmarkably cheap, wine very dear. 

|, The chief object of interest here is the 
famous pillar of Pompey, 114 feet high, and 
9 feet in diameter, of one beautiful piece of 
granite marble. It has never been exactly 
jascertaincd when it was built ; but it is clear 
it must have been in some principal place 
or square of old Alexandria, since for four 





the Consuls says he has done more than even 


Wellington. He is very much liked, and 
I trust the British government will take care 
to keep on good terms with him, for. his 
power in Egypt is vast, and growing daily. 
You would have been struck with the ap- 


trembling like the leat, watching every look, 
and receiving his words as honey dropping 
from the comb. We remained about an 
hour. The whole was most amusing; and 
the slaves handed us coffee, when we retired 
under a salute. He has thirteen wives with 
him, though you may think twelve too many ; 
but I need not tell you not a glimpse of one 
could be seen in any possible shape, as they 











or five miles round, are the ruins of that 
superb place, lying in an awfu) mass, and 
‘thousands of the finest pillars and stones ex- 
|quisitely carved. 
| One could almost weep at going through 
this rubbish. The town is about one mile 
‘from the present city, or modern Alexan- 
idria, The ancient city contained 900,000 
inhabitants, and one of the finest streets in 
‘the world. Cleopatra’s needle, has also 
‘braved the ravages of time; and from it I 
see the column of the monument of Glas- 
gow has been taken as a model. 
| Crimes and punishments are rare in Alex- 
‘andria; notwithstanding which, a stranger 
would be led to suppose there was nothing 
|but a rabble of savages and vagabonds, 
jespecially as a great proportion of the peo- 
| ple have each a pair of pistols in front, and 
’ dagger and guns across the shoulders. 
The number of asses and camels is wost 
|extraordinar , and they are to be had at a 
| moment. The price of the former about 1s 
for a whole day's use. 
When I was in Alexandria great prepa- 
rations were making to illuminate the town, 
as the Pasha was to pay the place a visit; 


.all sides, about thirty feet long by twelve 





‘but I cannot enter here into a description 
of the oriental mode of illuminating on 
‘account of a victory, or visit froma sove 
reign or chief, further than to say there 
isa grand triumphal arch, surrounded with 
paper lamps, of different colours, and really 





side of the world. 

On landing | could not find an inn or 
apartment to lodge in, No such accom- | 
modation is here; and of course | went to) 
Mr. Lee, the British Consul, who gave me 
aroom. | fured bountifully at his table, | 
and met with the most marked attention, | 
showin r bins, the best letters of introduction | 
{ bad in my possession, 

Every thing in this country strikes an! 
European with astonishment; no objects 


resembling those met with in Britain; and) 
manners being so totally different in every 
point. | 


The best view of Alexandria is at entering | 
the port, in the form of a semicircle, The | 
new palace of the King of Egypt or Pasha, | 
‘The harbour was (all 
of ships of all nations ; and the Pasha has a 
frig te on the stocks ‘The town is misera- 
ble. Strects, of TP may so call them, are 
like the narrowest lanes in London. No 
pavement. Shops or Bazaars, mere dens, and 
where every onesits bke tailor, crosslegged, 
The stecets are so blocked up with asses, 
dromedaries, camcls, and the wildest sa- 
Vages you ever saw, that it is very difticuls 
to move along on foot. The rags and mi- 
sery hore are deplorable. ‘Two thirds o! 
the persons go quite naked, excepting a 
a bianket thrown round them, and many 
ovlv arag just to cover their Joins. Lony 
beards, hungry looks, amd their eyes flash- 
ing like fire. At first the y ure really terri- 


iy at one extremity. 


fying ; but one gets soon reconciled to 
eastern manners. 

The houses of the Consuls are the best 
hei and cach has the flag of his sovereign 


disolaved from the t p ot at. 

in general are very low, flat 
windows in the back part of 
but of wood, (trelise 


The ALSO 
rooted, ant 
them, 
i rk. 


Every Consul has bis guards, or Janis 


Mot of wiass 
t 


saries 
walk before in on any visit of ceremony : 
also his dregoman, (interpreter) who uw ge 
nh ral : py ahs all language s. 


who areata cali at bis pate, and 
H 


neat upon the whole. 

| The Pasha arrived, and one of the guards 
jat the gate being off his guard at the time 
\the Pasha came incog, was severely basti- 
nadoed and flogged on the soles of the feet, 
put in chains, and very nearly lost his 
head. 

The Pasha was quite charmed with the 
raree show ; and said, that though he knew 
the Franks loved him, yet he never thought 
it was to the extent which the present de- 
monstration afforded, 

As he had appointed his first audience of 
the British Consul, I accompanied the 
Consul on this: occasion, putting ourselves. 
of course, in our uniform. The Consui 
had all his guards, and went in state We 
embarked on board a cutter, having the 
British flag at the stern, and sailed acros 
the harbour, at the extremityaof which, as 
I have mentioned to you his palace is situ- 
ated. We were received under a discharge 
of small artillery, and introduced to this 
jextraordinary man, who has absolutely the 
‘whole of Egypt at his feet. 

Hic was most polite, and we had the 
honor of being asked to sit down. He was 
in the corner of a gallery, sitting ena sofa, 
jwith a long pipe, surrounded by his minis- 
jters, beys and slaves; and his interpreter 
icarried on the conversation. I cannot tel! 
you, at present, all that passed : but all his 
;questions of a commercial and_ political 
jnature, proved clearly he was a man of dés- 
‘tinguished talent and clear bead. Many 
‘of them might have proceeded from Fox and 

itt, themseves. He spoke highly of the 
British nation, and, in allusion to the num- 
ber of English collecting statues in Upper 
Egypt, suid, “they might take what they 
chose to England, if they left only a few to 
himself.” % 
, Mohammed Ali Pasha is about 45 years 
of age, but leoks to be about 60, and ha- 
undergone great fatigue in war. He has} 
long been engaged in a war, with the Wach | 
abees, which is now finished: he has s 








The women here, are absolutely like the 


representations given of the witches ip the), Constantinople, to be beheaded, Ove of 


| Alexandria when | landed, on their way to 


‘ing on the sand, and resembling the dead, 


‘Thank the Almighty, I arrived safe at Ro- 


| the dogs were allowed to eat the body ; as 


were caged close. 
After seeing every thing worthy of notice 
at Alexandria, I prepared to depart. I was 
terribly bit with the musquitoes, your old 
friends, which, with the change of climate, 
swelled my face and hands, and fairly shut 
up my eyes for some days; this rather 
alarmed me, always being apprehensive of 
a touch of that horrible scourge, the plague, 
which rages here at times terribly, and cuts 
down thousands. Just when I was leaving 
the place, a person died of it, within a few 
doors of the house of the British Consul. 
I then proceeded with my servant (which 
I had hired here) on mules, with a camel for 
our baggage ; and unarmed, in our European 
dress, across the desert towards Rosetta, 
and under a burning sun. 
I passed the valley which divided the 
English and French armies ; where General 
Abercromby fell, ‘‘ whose name will be em- 
balmed in the recollection of a grateful pos- 
terity.” 
In the evening, before sun set, | got to 
Aboukir Bay, ** where Almighty God was 
pleased to bless his Majesty's arms with a 
great victory over the French fleet ;” and 
thank God no accident occurred in going 
through this weary desert of sand. 
_ Here I found a hut for travellers, made of 
the sugar cane, and thatched with straw on 


broad, having benches around, exactly like 
the shop-beard of a tailor. About midnight, 
the place filled, like the pit of a theatre, 
with Turks, Arabs, Greeks, and I know not 
what, to rest for the night; all of them 
ferocious looking savages, and powerfully 
armed. 

There was here a solitary lamp, suspended 
from the roof, formed of a tumbler glass, 
filled with oil, and a wick. ‘This afforded a 
miserable gleam of light. The whole place 
resembled a den of savages or cut throats, 
preparing for action. All lay down, pell 
mell, on the boards—I slept none. Got up 
next morning at four o'clock, when I found 
myself covered with vermin, my shirt stained 
with spots of blood. What a scene. the 
exterior of this hut presented! A crowd of 
camels, jack asses, and naked Arabs, sleep- 


after a dreadful action. 

All set off about this hour. I proceeded 
on my journey, part of which was along the 
Bay of Aboukir, and, after a most fatiguing 
and dangerous passage, under a burning sun. 


setta, and at five o'clock in the evening, 
saw the British Consul ; and got apartments 
at a miserable inn. 

Rosetta is on the west branch of the Nile ; 
a wretched place; narrow streets, like lanes ; 
and the half of the people naked, like the 
coal-heavers on the Thames. Here General 
Wauchape, our countryman, was assassi- 
nated by an Albanian soldier, and, as | hear, 


was the case with many of our soldiers, whose 
heads were cut off, and formed foot balls for 
the amusement of the enemy! Dogs, in 
Egypt, are held most sacred, and never 
killed. In this place, containing 25,000 
people, there are 7,000! They are quiet 
through the day, but at night the noise is 
most annoying. If any beast dies, it is never 
busied, but the dogs allowed to eat the car 
case. 

Nothing is interesting in Rosetta, but the 
port, from which all articles are conveyed 
to Upper Egypt It is there about the 
breadth of the Thames at London Bridge. 
The Delta is opposite, which is beautiful 
from the lofty palm trees. .] have a num 
ber of anecdotes aout this place, which | 
cannot mention at present ; and also regard- 
ing the route. by the Desert, from Alexan 
dria, which you may hear another time, 

I left Rosetta, and got the King’s or 
Pasha’s state barge for myself and servant, 








cured the chefs, and they passed al 


pearance of his slaves at our interview ;| 





the Thames, rowed by twenty blacks; and 
on the whole was rather fortunate, 

I was about three days going up the Nj 
or 160 miles. It may in general be ound 
dered the breadth of the Thames, The 
windings of the river, and the many v 
resemble very much the views, in this te. 
_ coming up from Sheerness to Grave, 
end. 
The villages along are innumerable ; gf 
built of mud, flat roofs, and dunghills tormed 
on top, which, with the beautiful white mj, 
narets, mosques, and lofty palm trees gy,, 
rounding them, have at a distance, a fine 
effect indeed. But imagination cannot f 
more deplorable scencs of real wretche 
aud misery, than these villages internallypte, 
sent. The houses have each only one apart, 
ment. The family, without distinction of 
sex, huddled all together, have not the 
cleanness of the beasts of the field. I me, 
sured some of the doors /eading into they 
which were 3} feet long by 14 broad, jus 
in the form of the entry to a dog's kennd, 
|Every one child, male and female, is 4) 
lowed to go as naked a’ the moment j 
was born The parents literally in r, 
and the wildest of the wild in point of look, 
misery, &c. I should consider the mog 
humble peasant’s cottage in England, to form 
just as great a contrast to them, as Carlton 

ouse would do to any of the houses 3 
Clayslop!! Never in my life was I in such 
a country of savages, and where I have seey 
MORE BEAL misery, andGRoseER ignorance, 

I Janded safe at Bulac. near Cairo, some. 
thing like Leith to Edinburgh, but a greate 
distance, and proceeded to Cairo, the Lon 
don of Egypt. Put up at an inn, aebadas 
any I have seen any where, and proceeded 
to the British Consul, where 1 was, kindly 
received, and invited to sit at his table during 
the time I was at Cairo 

In the compass of a letter, I can hardl 
give you an account of this capital, whic 
is a truly extraordinary place. The streets 
are extremely narrow, many of them only 
four feet broad. The crowd is immense; 
which makes the difficulty to get along 
absolutely greater than is experienced in 
the Strand, in London. They are fairly 
blocked up with pedestrians, mules, camel;, 
dromedaries, and horses. The dress of g 
European is much looked at, and, of course, 
often ridiculed. My umbrella, though am 
spread out, appeared ta be an object of 
curiosity e@ costumes are innumerable, 
and one fecls awkward indeed, in wearing 
the European habit. The faces of all wo 
men are covered. The better orders ride 
on the mules, wrapped up with silk hoods, 
and their faces also covered with white eloth, 
like masks, and their saddles are fully two 
fect high from the back of the mule. 

The Franks or Europeans, live in a quar 
ter by themselves; and, you may suppose, 
are not liked by the’ Turks I have been 
ten days, and seen every thing of interest 
I was introduced to Kaye Bey, the Prime 
Minister, at the palace of the Pasha, and 
was desired to sit down at his feet, which! 
was told was an honour, and on this footing 
I had, through his Dragouman, some con- 
versation. He is the most haughty man! 
ever saw, and has not that condescensiga 
and urhanity which distinguishes his master, 
the Pasha. He has great abilities, and it 
much dreaded ; and by the mere motion of 
his hand, can order a man’s head to be struck 
off, as casily as you could crush a fly. 
was surrounded by persons ef distinctiva, 
Beys, and anumber of slaves; and after out 
conversatien ended, coffee was handed me 
This is a great custom inthe east, and a 
ways observed when a visit.is made. 

have been in the slave market, and seed 
that horrible traffic carried on, and regret 
ted that Mr. Wilberforce was not with we 
I was through the Pashas palace in the cits 
Jel, which is on a great height, from which 
it is supposed there is the finest view ip 
world. 1t resembles that from the Castle 
Kdinburgh, looking down on Prince’ s-street, 
and the surrounding country. The guards 
drawn out, the wild music, and the strave 
gest motions of their heads, when the scev? 
concluded, were very striking. 

I paid a visit to what has with great jue 
tice been called the wonders of the worl, 
namely, the famous pyramids. 

I was in the subterraneous passages it, 
the first, and arrived at the Great Chamber, 
where one of the Kings of Egypt was it 
terred. But the greatest curio: ity is te | 
second pyramid, since it was ooly lately 
opened by M, Belzoni, an Italian, it bes 








something like the jemmy covered barges on|, 


occasioned much conversatiun among 
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antiquarians. In traversing the passages in | 
the second, I was obli_ed often to crawl on 

my belly to get admittance, and came to the} 
Great Hall. where the tomb of one of the) 


Kings was found. The passages and hall | 
in both pyramids are exactly the same. | 
There are other minor pyramids I did not 
think necessary to goto, at about ten miles 
distance. ; 
These stupendous objects surpass any thing | 
could have conjectured respecting them, They are 
absolutely wore like’ a niirac le performed by God 
himself, than any operation on the part of man. 
How scaffolding could be erected in forming this 
passy pile, vue of which covers 11 acres of ground, 
aud cach stone about 2, 3, or 4 feet thick, and 10 
Jong, #8 often a question with the traveller. 1 lay-on 


morning early, got up, examined every thing, aud 
back to Cairo, about 10 miles, traversing rich 
ture land cut five times, beans in blow, &c. all 
which is occasioned by the overflow of the Nile aver 
this immense tract of land, leaving a sort of slime or 
pourishment to the soil. I passed Old Cairo, two 
piles from Grand Cairo, and where it is said the 
Virgio Mary and Joseph escaped from Bethlehem 
with our Saviour, It ison the banks of the Nile, is 
in ruins, bat has a port for receiving and shippiug 
s fur Upper Egypt. Opposite this place, in 
the centre Of the Nile, is the spot where Muses was 
fonod; a small island. 

After remaining ten days at thiscapital, and seeing | 
anumber of other things, for a knowledge of which 
you must come aud look at my journal, I had an iu- 
tention of proceeding to Suez, top of the Red Sea, 
to see the spot where the cluldreu of Israel passed, 
aod from thence proceed to Muunt Sinai, on the other 
side. My heart was deeply set on this, since it was 
on that glorious spot the ten commandments were 

ven. I was advised against the undertaking at this 
gason, on accouut of the very heavy dews, which 
often prove fatal to the European, and as it was in- 
dispensible I should be six uights in the desert, and 
bad no proper tent equipage, (though | should have 
told you I was forced to buy, aye, and tug about with 
me, bed shcets, curtains, aud a vumber of culinary 
arlicles, besides in many parts, provisions, and always 
a large case of wine, which is a scarce article in 
Egypt.) Iu short, when I considered my health at 
stake, | gave up the undertaking, which I was told can 
oily be takew, comparatively in tht summer mouths 
Thad almost every thing ready, and got a strong 
recominendation from Kaye Bey, the Prime Minister 
at Cairo, recommending me to the Governor of Suez. 
law a gentleman at Cairo, who came down from 

Upper Egypt (Thebes) and who has nearly lost his eyes. 

You would be surprised at the hot days and cold 
aghts, The dew falls like rain, andhas a prodigious 
fect upon some persons. | always avoid being out 
shersun-set, 5 0’cloek. Still winder is ackuowledged 
by all to be the very best season to make a jouruey 
to Egypt, and when there is less risk of receiving in- 


) have met with great attention, and found friends 
in all quarters, and many bave waited oa me ani 
“tiered their services of whuw I know nething. Aa 
Englishman is mach respected. 1 often sincerely 
lament you had not been with me. but if we think 
of taking the tour again, it will, to you, be plain 
sailing, to what it bas been to me, who had every 
thing to learn, and ferret out information, &c. 

(See the map) I think of suiling from this to By- 
renth, gu to St. Jean d’Acre, Nazareth, the Lake of 
Tiberias, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, &c. 
take another rout to get to the coast, by Damascus, 
Aleppo, and embark fer Cyprus and from thence to 
Constantinople, and if the fuads and health stand, 
ead with Greece; so it is impossible for me to fix a 
time when [I shall returu to Europe. As my chief ob- 
ject was to see the Holy Laud, ! shall probably spend 
so much time there as to make myself master of every 
thing respecting those parts mentioned in scripture, 
and in all probability may be in Jerusalem during the 
grand festival in April. I have most powerful letters 
with me to all the * Princes, Governors and Rulers,” 
aad I now go on quite: smuutily. 

To protect me from insult, lam now getting a 
coarse Turkish babit, and fire-arms; as I hear a 
European, in the costume of his couutry runs some 
risk, but above all at Damascus, where Franks areso 
much hated cud hooted at in European habits. 

I brought a letter of introduction to the French 
Consul, who is considered a sort of sovereign here, 
and when his servant announced me, I was shéwn 
into a hall, and he entered in great state, like the 
Grand Signior, with a train of servants, I was ho- 
nuured with a seat oo a sofa I was obliged to climb, 
ind he sat opposite. He commanded coffee, which 
was handed with a pipe six feet loug, and during our 
“onversation, which was in Itahau, (for Freuch, 1 
should tell you, 1s of no use in this part of the globe) 
the whole cavalcade remained stationary: you would 
he greatly amused with the oriental forms and cere- 
inoniles, 

As you have an estate called Goshen, let me con- 
clude this letter, the longest I bave written any 
oue, by mentioning that near Cairo are the ruins of 
Helivpolis the ON of the scriptures (see Genesis, 
41 chap. 45 aad 50 verse) famous for the temple 
dedicated to the sun, the chief object of worship. 
The priests* of Heliopolis were the most famous in 
Egypt for the study of astronomy and philosuphy, and 
the first thatformed the yearmaking it fo consist of 
365 days. It is said that this was the land of Goshen, 
ov Rameses, inhabited by the Children of Israel, and 
Cairo, the cap'talof the district of that name, where 
the Israelites had this rendezvous before their depar- 
tureoutof Egypt. 


* “ And Pharaoh gave Joseph the daughter of the Priest of On.” 














ON POPULATION. 


—_- 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 
‘ Sir John Sinclair has issued a project for 
relieving the country of the burden of *s rates, by 





fection from that horrid scourge, which has destroyed 
thousands and tens of thousands ; it is always worst 


At Alexandria, T find. Pei 


Bat I hasten to tell you the further particulars as |} 
fo wy motions. 

I went to Balac and got a passage in a vessel for 
Damietta, at the bottom of the other east branch of | 
the Nile. (A sort of cual barge) | was about two or 
three days on board. The Nile winds very prettily ; 
the villages the same ns on the other branch, with the 
minarets, mosques, and lofty palm trees, which you 
know yield what is called dates, a species of figs, | 
always at table, : 

larrived safe at Damietta, and as I have now 
finished my Egyptian expedition, I write you from 
theextremity of that eountry, as I am now arranging 
fur my journey to Syria, or the Holy Land, which | 
have had so long io contemplation. 

‘Before I got out of the bark, the British Consul 
sent his d.agomam iuterpreter, and asked me to his 
house, where I went accordiugly ; for as tv an inn or 
botel here, that is quite out of the question. I was 
shown into an empty apartment at the top of the 
house, just such a place as you would stow lumber 
in; broken windows of a sort of trelise work, ston 
floor, &c. but I was in luck, that I could furnish it 
with my bed and. luggage, and I write this on the 
wp of my portmanteau, | hope you will be able to 
make it out with your spectacles and a good bright 
candle. : : 

The great tonr for intrepid voyagers, is to pene- 
trate about 500 miles up the Nile, as far as the 
@taracts. But it takes much time, mouey, and a 
vast deal of preparation, servants, &c. 1 dare say 
you think | penetrated to the capital of Egypt, and 
taw the sput where our armies were engaged (and 
oon I omitted, | think, to mention the spot where 

leber was assassinated; the assassin was impaled 
alive, whose skeleton is in the garden of plants at 
Paris) | went far euough. : 

‘Though { have given my opinion as to the misery of 
the le in general, &c.inEgypt, yet } am far from 
disliking the country, it isatruly beautifuluue, Peo- 
ve more in appearance, and dress, aud look savages 

an probably they are, fur one rarely hears uf assas 


| Whenever an estabishment, originating either in volun- 
|tary association, or in parliamentary authority, under- 





Sination, theft, or any dreadful crime. The Paska's || 


Rame is a real terror to them. 


Almost every woman has a yellow unhealthy look, |' poo 


and has sore eyes It is distressing tu see the} 
fame regard paid to the fly (just like our common |, 
fly) aswell as the dog by the natives. Purentsalluw |) 
their children, from: the earhest infancy, to have |) 
Breat quantities of flies and insects in the corner of | 
their eyes, constantly settled, keeping the vessels in f 
constant irritation, and as it were, burrow theinselves 
intu the interior coating of the eye lids ; and children 
are taught never to remove the flies. Some faces | 

ve secu were wo completely covered, one would sup- |, 
pose a hive of bees had fixed ou the whole face. 

My health has been tolerably good, beyond what J " 
shoutd have expected; bat at home very erroneous | 
ideas are in general formed of those countries at i 
8 distance. There is actually far more security | 
i travelling in Egypt, avd the desert, than in any | 


} 





t 
| 


employing the pari: in cultivating waste lands. 
They are to be paid far their labour by a certain ‘ehari- 

curporation of agriculturists, which he is desirous 
of having established, and whose concerns are to be ma- 
naged by a regular court of directors. The capital stock 
is to amount to one million sterling. 

The Baronet’s plan presents, even at the first sight, 
difficulties which a very slight knowledge of political 
economy would have taught him are insuperable. 1. Let 
it be sup » that this vast agricultural machine, as 
heavy and as cumbrous as the ** Code of Health and 
Longevity,” is at last set in metion, and affords employ- 
ment to all the unemployed poor of the kingdom; how 
long will this fortunate state of society continue ? Onl 
until another race of paupers as numerous as the last is 
forced into existence by these unnatural incentives.— 


takes to provide food for all who are willing to work, it 
in effect proclaims a bounty on the production of labour- 
ers. They are accordingly produced; and the conse- 
quence is, that the market for labour is glutted. Many 
of the poor are then unable to procure work; and to 

rovide it for them some other scheme must be invented. 

hus the system proceeds: the population is first forced 
into an unh tate, by an unnatural scheme of 
bounties ; then,’ , must be increased, to ac- 
commodate the excessive ulation; and then, the 
bubble bursts, and the discover their wretched- 
ness. If, therefore, this agricultitral corporation be in- 
tended to provide a means of employment to all who 
may be unable to procure a subsistence otherwise, the 
scheme will ultimately 


7 on its assistance; and, instead of regarding it as 
only a friend in need, they will consider it as a jae 
nent means of support. Hence they will be induced to 
increase their numbers, under the false supposition that 
they shall always find their means of support increasing 
in an equal | roperran s and, when they find them- 
selves disappointed, will they not have reason to blame 
their supertors for encouraging them in the delusion ? 





ravate the evil which it was/|’ 
intended to remedy. The poorer classes will learn to||' 


| the national resources. If the profits of farming stock 
| be upen a par with the general profits of stock throughout 
all trades, then is agriculture in a healthy state; ard 
every attempt to increase the amount of capital employeu 
in it, whether that attempt be made py Parliament in 
the shape of corn laws, or by speculators in the shape of 
charitable establishments, is as absurd as to pile up wave 
upon wave, in hopes of raising a mountain of water. 


|| Parliament possesses power, and can therefore alter the 


natural direction of capital; but when a private com- 
pany begins this forcing system, they only pour water 
into a riddle. 

Whilst, however, we point out the futility of the Ba- 
ronet’s scheme, loaded as it is, even to submersion, with 
with charters and directors and clerks and committees 
and presidents, &c. we are not to be understood as op- 
posing the removal of those obstacles which have hitherto 
operated against the employment of capital in agricul- 
ture. The =e of private speculation should not be 
confined. ‘The Parhament should surrender their enor- 
mous fees at the enacting of inclosure bills; the ram 
should give up all claim to tithes of newly-inclosed land; 
a claim 1s abominably unjust and severe ! and the 
large proprietors should be content to forfeit their ina- 
norial rights. The road being thus laid open to indivi- 
——— a large army of enterprising and suc- 

cultivators would take the field; all barriers being 
removed, the — of the country would find its proper 
level, and we shéuld hear no more vague declamation 
against tyrant land-holders. 

I have Tittle doubt that such a measure as a gencral 
in@osure of wale lands, would afford considerable imme- 
dfate relief to the labouring classes; but, if they wish to 
retain even a small share of the comforts of life, they 
must learn, and that very generally, to practise foresight 
and prudence in their marri Were all the waste 
land in the kingdom cultivated in the highest degree of 
perfection, the people would be wretched, unless they 
submitted to put restrictions on their natural freedom of 
action and had I|:a:nt to be moral as well as to be free. 
In China, the land is cultivated to the very summits of 
the mountains, yet the people are almost universally in 
the lowest state of indigence; and they take care that 
they shall always be so, by continuing to cover the face 
of the earth with a superfluous number of human beings, 
who, though they take “ a scanty pittance from the 
hoard of provisions, do yet leave it so much the less able 
to meet-the wants of the regular consumers.—But | 
must break off, and sign myself, 

our’s, respectfully, 
A MALTHUSIAN. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


—__ | 

S1Rr,—Please to warn the charitable public against a 
consummate impostor, who practises various modes of 
deceit, to obtain money from passengers in the streets. 
He is a young man, rather thin, and dressed like a sai- 
lor, without stockings. He now and then throws him- 
self down, as in a fit; and when recovering, pockets the 
charity that humane persons offer. A few days since, in 
| passing through Moughton-street, I saw him extended 
| on the ground, in the middle of the street, in a sham 
| fit, whilst a crowd around him were commiserating his 
situation. I warned the spectators of his imposition, 
; and finding that I had spoiled his trade for the time, the 
villain immediately recovered, and vented his rage on 
me in the most horrid imprecations. I am sorry oppor- 
tunity did not permit me to take him to Bridewell; but 
I think it right thus to caution well meaning persons 


ainst such vagabonds. , 
ee A TOWNSMAN, 





{| © Liverpool, 19th May jf819. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
~ — - 
STREET WALKING. 








— 

The rules for walking, which you have several 
times brought forward in your publications, remain, 
notwithstanding your laudable efforts, but indif- 
ferently observed, and do not appear to be as yet 
sufficiently known. 

Perhaps they are too often overlooked in papers 
which contain so much interesting matter: but sup- 
posing them to bey neatly printed on small visiting 
cards; one might easily carry a few in the pocket, 
and politely present one tothe uninformed, with the 
certainty of leading at least that individual into the 
right road. 

As your productions seldom fail to take, IT have 
no doubt but you would meet wrth a ready sale of 
the articl., and render at the same time an essential 
service to the public. 

Tam, your sincere well-wisher, 
Liverpool, 29th May, 1819. WALKER. 


i = $+ 





TO THE EDITOR. 


——__— 

SiR, 
The petition of the poor Straw Bonnet Makers 
appears so that I cordially second 1t, and as 


you have inserted the anrwer of A Liverpool Female, 
allow me to pen my a from a opinions that 
lady has thought proper to advance. She is surely mis- 
faien in scoenting that it is now the fashion to affect u 
primitive plainness in our attire, and to annihilate i: 

the distinctions of society. A promenade 
at the hours when the votarics of 








Or will the agricultural company be able to withstand) 
this ual drain on their resources? (an they un-|, 
e to supply thie wants of a population chat increases’ 
In @ geometrical ratio ? : {; 
2. I have hitherto considered this proposed institution 
ag merely a charitable establishment, in ‘whieh the donors ' 
to be willing to suffer a loss, for the sake of | 


are su 
their ring fellow-countrymen ; and in this light it is ' 
tex to the same objections as our present system of . 


r laws: but, when the worthy Baronet procecds to 
inform us that profit is to be conneeted with charity, hie | 
totally forgets that joint stock companies, subject in their 


management to a court of directors, never have been ‘ ner 


and never can be profitable, while the competition of 
individuals is allowed. To convince himself of this, he 
needs only turn to the East India Company, who, by 
their own acknowledgment, have been losers by every 
trade, except that to China. It is in vain to tell us, that 
the proposed method of employing —_— m agriculture 
is more certain than commeree 3 on that very gocount, it 
is less profitable: it is worse than trifling, to inform us 
that great profits can be made by agricultural specula- 
tions, and that too by inc coinpanies, when, for 
some years past, the Gazetic has been filled with notices 
of bankrupt farmers. If fanning be a more profitable 


trade than others; no doubt, cspital will flow from ma- 
nufactuxes and commerce to ageeniture until the equi- 
librium is restored: if it be profitabie, why force , 


pert of Europe, | do assure you. | capital to an unprofitable employmeng, and shus squand 


fashion paed he public walks, and h 
et ic w and court the gazer’s 
into those repositories of el » the 


eye; or a 
milliners’ show rooms, would be sufficient to prove the 
lar- 


falschood of such an assertion. 

"That there is among the lower classes, and particula 
ly among our female domestics, a disposition to vie with 
su) is undeniable. What a lamentable change in 


this respect has taken place since the days of our grand- | there under a mi 
Thenno saucy handnvaid dared to appear in silks | lieving his life to be in davger) to 
of the trappings of | 


tility ; in thie degencrate age it is not uncommon 
fr molly a. salsiaees to patsenlon the saine milli. | 


or nuslins, or to array herself in any 


to vie with each etter in expensive decorations. 
The frequent variations in female costume arc #0 wany 
maneuvres by which the capricious ess of fashion 
endeavours to avoid the agpuaett of the profane vulgar. 
But the foe, like a staunch murderer, steady to his = 
pose, pursues her close, Alas for her ! eh aps 

nets be le dernier resurte—that barrier is already passed. 

Seriously, Mr. Editor, 1 do think some plan 

be devised for preserving the necessary distinctions of 
rank without having recourse to foreign auxiliaries The 
extravagance of servants, is no excuse for our want of 
patriotiag. Let Um dress as they may, 1 9m resolved 


to encourage none but the manufactures ef my native | 


country, and in this determination, | hope many will 


concur with y 
our correspondent, 
May 2%. JESSICA. 












} aw Eniclligence. 


IRistHt CALHULICS AND ORANGE: NN, 








Fermanagh Assixes.— Ube only trial of much politi- 
jcal interest at these Assizes was that of Patrick Dur- 
ining who stood indicted of the marder of Andrew 
|Somerville, on the @7th of July last. Somerville was 
an Orangeman, andthe prisoner a Catholrc. ‘This trial 
\derived its peculiar importance from a most atrocious 
‘ffort to deprive the prisoner of a fair trial, by the in- 
\(roduction of religious prejudices into a court of jus- 
ice. The examination of the witnesses called failed 
in weg any other than a case of justifiable ho- 
micide. When the counsel for the crown were about 
to close, a person named Alexander Aikin (a member 
of an Orange club,) stepped upon the table to offer 
testimony of wiat he called the prisower's contession, 
|| Phe Learned Judge (Sergeant Joy) interposed to pre- 
| vent him from proceeding. He first commanded the 
witness to be silent, then rose from his seat on the 
\lbench, and warmly addressed him as follows:— 
jj ** Sir—-In che evidence you have given on this trial, 
you have solemnly sworn that you were a perfectly 
disinterested witness; whereas, to my knowledge, 
both your words and actions have evinced the contrary. 
On my coming into Court this morning, you, well 
knowing that the prisoner waato take his trial at its 
sitting for a capital offence, and that the penalty of his 
conviction would be the forfeiture of his life; you, Sir, 
fully apprised of this, in a manner perfectly intelligible 
to me, and for an object which | could not misunder- 
stand, endeavoured to prejudice my mind against am 
unfortunate prisoner whom the benignity of our laws 
required me to hold guiltless, till the contrary appeared. 
In language evidently intended for my ear, | heard you 
then declare, * That the prisoner ought to be hanged 
without Judge or Jury /  Uthen felt it my duty to sup- 
press my indignation at your foul attempt to influence 
the administration of justice, but | cannot now suffi- 
ciently — my abhorrence ef conduct so highly 
reprehensible, because I consider it as a base effort to 
_— the very source of justice. And J trust in Ged 
have the approbation of the Jury, of the Counsel, and 
of every one that hears me, for now ordering you off 
the table.” 

The effect of this admirable address was instanta- 
neous, ‘The Counsel for the prosecution immediately 
threw up their cause, and those for the prisoner de- 
clined calling any evidence in defence. The Learned 
Judge having briefly recapitulated the evidenee, the 
Jury, without hesitation returned a verdict of Not 
Guilty. 





~ 


PATENT COFFINS. 
—<—— 

A curious and important case is now pending in the 
Ecclesiastical Court in Doctors’ Commons. In April, 
1818, Mr. Edward Little Bridgman, of Goswell.street- 
||road, obtained a patent for a newly-invented wrought- 
Hiron coffin. ‘The object of the patentee appears to have 
been two-fold : first, to furnish.a coftin of solid materials 
at a cheap price; and, secondly, to secure the corpse 
from being disinterred for the se of divsection. 
‘he patent coflin is manufactured for £3 10s, and is 
constructed upon such principles, that it cannot be re- 


opened. 

In these coffins the gaan or bay em an 
100 persons, in 52 places, in metropolis. 
Some pari at flict refused 0 admit. the coffin, on ae- 
count of the materials of which it was composed ; consi- 
dering perhaps that it was less liable to decay than cotlins 
|made of wood or lead ; but at last they consented to re- 
\ceive it. The Rector of one parish, however, (the parish 
of St. Andrew, Holborn) positively refused to bury a 
|corpse contained in one of these coffins ; and, in conse- 
} ae the patentee, in the name of the husband of the 
deceased, applied to the Bishop of London, to request 
jthat his Lordship would direct the Rector to perform the 
funeral service over the body. The Bisho lied, that 
he had heard of the case, and that the hasband intended 
to bring it before the Ecclesiastical Court; he did net 
| wish, therefore, to insist on the admission of these cof- 

tins. He conceived, that the best way of settling the 
matter for the present was, to convey the bodies for ) an 
ment in coffins made of the usual materials, and leave 
the issue of the legal proceedings to determine whether 
iron coffins should be received in future or not: or, his 
Lordship added, he would endeavour to prevail on the 
parish to waive their opposition in the present instance, 
on the patentee giving a Sy +> to bring no more cof- 
fins of the same kind, the question was settled in 
Doctors’ Commons. The patentee in the Bishop, 
tlat it was impossible to put the body in any other caf. 
fin, as the one in which it was deposited could not be 
|opened ; and that he could not undertake, even if this 
icoftin were received, not to bring any more, as he had 
|just placed two other bodies in iron coffins in that parish. 
| The 1usband then cited the Rector of St. Andrew's into 
the Commons, to answer to certain gg ee to be 
administered to him, * for his having refused to bury 
the of ————_ (whilst living, the wife of ——. 
convenient warning having been given thereof before. 

The clergyman entered his a ce, and the 
case will be decided in the course of the ensuing term. 

Earl Selkirk.—At the Assizes held at York, U; 
Canada, on the 220 of February last, a bill inter. 
|ment was found against the Ear) of Selkirk and fifteen 
others, for a conspiracy to ruin the trade of the North 
| West Com and exish the partners thereof, 
They are to be tried in October next. A civi) 
was also brought by Danicl Mackenzie st Lord Sel. 
kirk for false imprisonment of the plaintiff, a retired 
poe of the North West Company, by the Earl, at 
| Fort William, where he was thrown into a dw » 
jthough in a distressed state of mind, without an legal 
proceedings, (a circumstance which came out in the evi+ 
dence which was uced for the defendant) and kept 

guard, until he was induced (bee 











sign varions deeds, 
red for the purpose, purporting to be sales of the 
North West Company's property, a bond of agbitration, 


&e. under colour of which Lord Selkirk retained pos- 
| session of the fort and its contents, to the value of full 


| £100,600, The Jury, in this case, gave @ verdict for 


| £1500 damages. ‘The exalted rank whieh the defen. 
| dant in these causes holt in society, and the diselosures 
-of his conduct which were made so fully during the 
| course of these proceedings, excited a were than ugual 
degree of interest on the part ot the bench, the bar, the 
jury, and the public; and it was observed thag it waa 
with difficulty they could rest: aip themsclvcs frem open! 
manifesting their indignation at the vnparalle}ed pr 
ceedings of this nobleman. 


we 
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| Pogada BridgeomA new gast-iron bridge |s, we pm. 
L derstand, in preq arution ut Weolwich, wo pep lace the 
Payoda-b idgs in St. James's Park, the trabers of whieh 
are wo much won nd deeaye¢ 
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LORD SPENCER BRIAN. 
A TALE. 
-_ 


"Twas in a wild sequester’d glen, 

Par from the giddy haunts of men— 
*T was Nature's most fantastic spot, 
That Bran rear’d his lonely cot, 

No bleating flocks around it stray'd, 
No towing herds e’er sought its shade— 
Scarce was its lone neglected sod 

By huinan footsteps ever trod— 

For many an T Seer could tell 
The awful deeds that there befel— 
Whicre haggard witches nightly bawl, 
And feicias hoe their festival, 
Where even the very De’il has been 
In many a ghastly loo seen— 

In such a lonely, dreaded spot, 

Poor Brian rear’d his humble cot. 


In this retreat of sad repose, 
Alike retired from friends and foes, 
None ever sought his lonely sod, 
Unknown to all, except his God— 
Until a youth, whom niggard Fate 
Had doomed to wander desolate, 
W hose open, generous, manly heart 
Had felt the world-embitter’d dart— 
An outeast from the herd of men, 
By chance conducted, reach'd the glen ; 
The gathering night forbade his way, 
And Kdmund has not where to stay— 
The peasant's bed he couid not hire, 
He would not seck the goat-man's fire ; 
To ask too proud, too poor to buy, 
He sought a covert where to lie— 
He a the bosom of the vale, 
To shade him from the nightly gale ; 
When lo! poor Brian's humble cot 
Attracts him in this lonely spet. 


The hermit ask'd him to his door, 
Where never wanderer stopp'd before— 
To share his fruits—his water sharc, 
And spend the night beneath his care. 
Old Brian spread his simple store, 

And “d the stranger o’cr and o'er, 

To eat the fruits his hands had dried, 

And drink the wine his brook supplied— 
The stranger ate—but still his eye 

Betray'd his heartfelt agony, 

And ev'ry sigh that heaved his breast 
Proclaim'd a soul with grief oppress’d— 

** Say, modest youth !"" exclaim'd the sage, 
“W bit passions in your bosom rage ¢ 

Why heaves your breast-—why swells your cye 
In all the grief of misery ? 

Or why a stranger thus you roam, 

‘And leave your sweet paternal home ? 

Or how you found my wretched cot, 
Secluded in this desert spot ? 

For never did a foot intrude 

Before upon my solitude !” 


* Ah! father,” cries the wandering boy, 
** My tale is not a tale of joy: 

No pleasure marks my boyish years, 
Nor sunbeam ever dries my tcears— 

* The World's regard I never knew,’ 
Nor pity found, except from you ; 
One only parent joy'd to sce 

Her lineaments comprised in mo— 
One only parent wateh'd my youth, 
And taught ny lips the sounds of truth ; 
My fitther's face ne'er shone on me, 
The fated child of Misery ; 

For scarce my mother blest his arms, 
With all her love and all her channs, 
When Fate, relentiess, bade him part 
His ever-loved and loving heart ; 

For by his haund—ah ! sad to tell, 

Ant ancient dreaded rival fell— 

My father flod—his hated name 

Was held to public scorn and shame ; 
This wealth, his castle, and his lands, 
Ware forfeited to foreign hands ; 

My very mother, even was said, 

To have conspired aguinst the dead 5 
But soon, too svon, the closed her cyes, 
And sought ber native kindred skies : 

And even then their wicked rage, 
War fired against my helpless age. 
1p privons and in dungeons gloom, 
I've spent my days within a tomb ; 
Till roused by rage, and fired with dread, 

I- broke my chains, and prison fled, 
And never since did house or shed 
From wiut'ry winds protect ny head, 
Until I reach'd this Niendly door, 
Whiere never mortal reached before !" 
* Your name—your name?” exclaim'd the seer, 
* Your father’s name, pray let me hear ¢” 
* Hivh in the lists of martial fame, 
Lord Spencer was my father’s name.” 
* Tord Spencer!" echoed back the sage ; 
** My son—the comfort of my age ! 
** Sure Heaven has made me truly blest— 
Thrice welcome to my aged breast !” 
Both stood in pleasing agony, 
And gared in silent exinry.— 

Lord Spencer's days in rapture flew, 
But ali! his days were wow but few ; 
OM age and troubles bowed his head, 
And soon be mingled with the dead. 
Poor Edmund now was left again, 
An outcast from the world of men, 
His father’s grave was all his care, 
On it he said his evening prayer— 
On it he dined—o'er it he slept— 
On it he sat—o'er it he wept— 
Aud when preas'd down by mortal woes, 
Gn it he sunk to sweet repose. 

Soli tude Vaile. LYSANDER. 
Fa nc a : = 
©O. Mr. Moore's being heard to say, that lreland would 

eh wp all claim to Gosian Yf she could call Burns her 


own. 


The Poet, in whose hand Anaercon's lyre 

Was struck with more than c’en rts uiaster’s fire ¢ 

Vi hone native Melody more sweetly breaghed 

Wien his gay flowers round Ireland's harp were 
wreathed, 

Baid, dat his country would its Ossian give 

To have bid Burne on the gicon Island hve. 

Eerin could ne'er have wished it, for before 

The Pues diought was breath’d, his land had—Moore 


HAPPINESS. 
—- - 


It is the mind and that alone 
Can bappiness retain, 
And in the mind and only there, 
jt ever must remain ; 
This mortal vesture seon must be 
Convigned to dust away, 
{ And mingled with its kindred earth 
In unreserved decay. 


The soul alone exulting soars, 
When from its bondage free, 

On wings of light to those blest shores 
Where sorrow ne'er shali be, 

There to enjoy, (life’s troubles o’er,) 
In some pure port of rest, 

i The happy calm which ever flows 

From virtuous actions blest. 


| 





} 
THE AMIABLE OLD MAID. 
| —- 

After witnessing the many alterations which time hac 
produced on her contemporanes, Mrs. Hamilton thus 
turns to her own portrait :— 

** With expectation beating high, 

Myself I now desire to spy, 

And strait I in the glass surveyed 

An antique maiden much decayed, 

Whose languid eye, and pallid cheek, 

The conquering power of time bespeak. 

But though deprived of youthful bloom, 

Free was my brow from peevish gloom. 

A cap, tho’ not of modern grace, 

Hid my grey hairs and deck'd my face. 

No more I fashion’s livery wear, 

But cleanly neatness all my care. — 
Whoe’er had scen me must have said, _ 
| There goes one cheeful, pleased, old maid.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





THE HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD. 

_—_- 

!'To the home of childhoed in sorrow I came $ 

And I fondly expected to find it the same— 

Full of sunshine and joy; as I thought it to be . 
| In the days when the world was all sunshine to me: 
Those scenes were unaltered by time, and I stood 
Looking down on the village, half hid by the wood, 
|That happy abode, where I used to possess 

A Father's affection, a Mother's caress. 


To others those scenes are as bright as before, 

But I can rejoice in their brightness no more ; 

I stand in the home of oH childhood alone, 
|For the friends of my childhood are all of them gone: 
|"Twas joy shared by others—the laugh and the jest, 
That gave to this spot all the charms it possest ; 
| And here the remembrance cp png me most, 
| Of all I once valued,—of all I have lost ! 


| How vain was my prayer, that the place might retain 
{Its delights, if 1 e’er should behold it again ! 

| Those who made it delightful no longer are near ; 

! And loneliness seems so unnatural here. 

!Thus he who in age at a ball-room has been, 

| Where in youth his gay spirit gave life to the scene, 

| Still sighs for the fair ones he loved ; and to him 
|‘'he dance must be cheerless, the brilliancy dim. 


@h! where are the dreams, ever happy and new ; 

|| And the eye with felicity always in view 5 

| And the juvenile tho dideahess, laughing at fear, 

! Which reigned in my bosom, when last 1 was here ? 
And where are the hopes that [ used to enjoy, 

'The hopes of a light-hearted — boy ? 

When the present and past had as little of gloom, 
jAs I then thought of finding in moments to come. 


=—_—_== ; ————————— a 
— Miscellancous, 
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ls 1EWISH TALES OF MONSTROVS BIRDS4 


| BEASTS, FISHES, AND MEN. 





} dios 
|| [From Purchas his Pilgrimage, b.2, c. 21, § 2.) 


“Their cheere in these dayes shall bee the greatest 
beasts, birds, & fishes, which Goo euer created ; and 
{no other wine then that which grew in Paradise, & 
was kept in Adams Cellar tillthat time; the great Oxe 
Behemoth mentioned in Job, and Psal. 50. 1@. All the 
jbvasts uf the wood are mine, and the beasts feeding on a 
‘thousand fils, that is, Behemoth, which euery day 
teedeth on a thousand hils. But lest this deuouring 
beast should consume all the hils in the world, they 
tell you that he is a stalled Oxe, still abiding in the 
same place, and what he eateth in the day, groweth 
jagaine in the night. ‘The huge White Leucathan, or, 
s they pronounce it, Liprasan, must honour also thir 
Feast: of this they write in the ‘Talmud ; . ss 
| . . o ° . ® a e * 
} 7 ° e * ° . . @ ° 
| © Elias Leutta reporteth of a huge, buge bird, also 
lcalled Bariuch ne to be rosted at this feast ; of which mh 
!Valnyud saith, that au egge sometime falling out of her 
Inest, Wid overthrow & break down three hundred tall 
| Cedars; with which fall the eyge being broken, ouer- 
lowed and carryed away sixty villages. Wee will 
aaue the Whetstone before we part. 2. Barchaunah 
is w a Frogge as big as Akra, a village of sixty hous- 
holds: then came a huger Serpent and swallowed that 
|huge Frogge. Lastly, the hugest, hugest Crow that 
leuer the Rabbin saw, flew and devoured these both : 
land flying away, sate on a tree, which tree sure could 
lnot be lesse then the three hundred Cedars before 
j meptioned, if this Crow were but as bigge as that egge. 
|X. Papa answereth, that he would neuer haue belec- 
jued it, but that he saw it. (I hope they wil pose v 
jf wee be of the same reg But would you not 
jfaine heare of a man, holding like proportion? ‘The: 
let A. Scuf tel you of his adventures in tbe burying @}} 
a dead corps, where be encountred with a bone of a 
man, into which there flew a Rauen, and the Rabb: 
| would needs follow after to see what became of her: 
jj sud so, he went, and be went, three leagues in the 
lollow of the same bone, and could finde no end 
thereof, and therefore returned; so he perceiued it 
}j was one of the bones of Oy the Giant, whom Moses 
{had staine. Perhappes you will maruell how Moses 
iLcould atchieue om an exploit. Forsooth, you must 
}vnderstand, that Adoses was ten cubits bigb, and had 
{sm Axe ten cubits long, and leaped other ten cubits in 
(ue ayre, and 60 gaue the deadly blow to Og, who (it 
seemes) Was layd along in some deepe ‘lrench, or 
else you will thinke the Rabbine lyed. Tush, your 
jineredulity makes you vnworthy to heare their story 
uf &. Oswa, who beguiled the Angell of Death, of 
whom (wheh he came to smite him) he would in} 
kindnes needs learne his future place in Paradise; 

















with him ; yea, for his security, at hs request resignec 
his deadly weapon into his hands. ‘I'hus at last they 
came at Paradise, where he showed him his place, 
which he desirous to take better view of, required his ]| 
helpe to lift him higher, and then with a quicke deli- 
uery leapt into Paradise. ‘Ihus did the poor coozeneJ 
Angell misse his prey, and was glad with much a-doo 
to recouer his sword from the Rabbine. And that 
you might see their skill, no lessin Cosmographie then 
Theologic : Another was carried to the place where 
heaven and earth meet, and kisse each other; where, 
whiles he might take the more diligent view in ob- 
seruing those parts (which the Frier of Oxford never 
saw, nor Faustus with his Mephostophiles) he hanged 
his Cloke on a window in heaven ; & suddenly it wa» 
conueyed out of sight Hereat amuzed that there 
should be theeues in heauen a voyce told him it wa: 
the heavens motion, and at such an houre the next day 
} he might attend, and againe obtaine his Cloke ; which 

he did accordingly. But to take view of other strange 
creatures, make roome IJ pray, for another Rabbi with 
t his Brd; and a great deale of roome you will say is 

requisite: Rabbi Kimchi on the 50. Psalme auerreth 
out of Rabbi Jehudah, that Zi« is a bird so great, that 
with spreading abroad his wings, hee hideth the Sunne, 
and darkneth ail the world. And (to leape backe into 
the Talmud) a certaine Rabbi sayling on the Sea, saw 
a bird in the middie of the sea, so high, that the water 
reached but to her knces; whereupon he wished his 
companions there to wash because it was so shallow ; 
Doe it not (sayth a voyce from heauen) for it is seuen 
yeeres space since a Hatchet, by chance falling out of 
a mans hand in this place, and alwayes descending, is 
uot yet come at the bottome. I perceive by your in- 
credulous smiles, you will scarce beleeue that a Lyon 
in the wood Ela, roared so dernely, that all the women 





horror proved abortiue; and when be came an bhun- 
dred miles neerer, bis terrible noyse shooke the teethe 
out of all the Romans heads; and the Emperour him- 
selfe, that caused the Rabbi to obtaine of Gop by his 
prayer, to make this trali of the Lidn, fell down 
from his Throne halfe dead: and with much importu- 
nity requested his helpe, to cause him retire to his 
denne. But this rearing hath almost marred our Feast. 





DESCRIPTION OF HAMBURG. 
as 
FROM CLARKE’S TRAVELS. 
-_——-- 

The sun was setting, when the prospect of Altona and 
Hamburg burst upon us with a degree of magnificence 
emivelbed by any thing of the kind we had ever beheld. 
The forest of masts belonging to the shipping was much 
greater than in the Thames, or in any of the most 
crowded havens of Europe. 

The streets of Hamburg are narrow, and wretchedly 
' nag The houses, though lofty and full of windows, 

ave an air of being gloomy and substantial. Those 
belonging to the merchants are very grand. 

The atmosphere o' burg is generally humid.— 
There are few places subject to more frequent falls of 
rain. In this r it resembl¢s Dublin. Almost every 
merchant keeps his carriage. _ A sort of waggon, hold- 
ing four seats upon springs, is very common. One of 
these waggons will contain eight persons, and they are 
drawn swittly by two horses. The horses are from, Hol- 
stein, and remarkably beautiful. 

In their houses, no people are more cleanly. We vi- 
sited the interior apartments of many of the lower order of 
shopkeepers ; nothing in Europe, not excepting Holland, 
can exceed the neatness of their little parlours. Every 
article of furniture is polished, by being daily scoured ; 
and every corner is swept and garnish hey make 
use of small brushes, which are porveret for the express 
purpose of cleansing carved work. With these brushes, 
and soap and water, they are seen continually at work, 
scrubbing the outside of their doors, the balustrades, 
and stairs ; not only in the great halls of the merchants, 
but in the meaner dwellings of the most private indivi- 
duals. The houses of our own metropolis would cut but 
@ poor figure in this respect, if, with all our boasted 
cleanliness, the dusty carpets, dirty floors, and smoky 
windows of the dwellings of our inferior tradesmen were 
to be compared with the state in which a Hamburg 
hopkeeper lives with his family. 

Notwithstanding the profusion of the rich in their 
tables, and the general high price of all the articles of 
life in this city, dinners are provided in the taverns 
] neater and better than in those of London, and for one- 
tenth of the price. There is a tavern or coffee house, 
called the Restauration, where a person dining may have 
for his fare a plate containing a slice of roasted beef or 
veal, besides bread, potatoes, butter, a pint of claret, 
and a slice of cheese, fora mark. But the bill of fare, 
at one of these places, covers a side of a sheet of paper, 
equal in size to one of our daily newspapers ; every thing 
being remarkably well cooked, and served with the ut- 
most neatness. Of their wines the dearest is hock, which 
may be purchased as high as eight crowns per bottle ; but 
this is a strong oily beverage, fit only to be used ds a cor- 
dial for the sick; it is preserved in a damp cellar, whence 
only the best wine can be procured. The common price 
of good hock is from £5 to £10 per dozen ; Burgandy, 
claret, and Champuaigne, are from 48s. to £5 per lozen. 
When retailed in the coffee-houses, a single glass of any 
of these wines may be purchased at 4d. Port wine is 
very cheap: it sells for 32s. the dozen; and there is a 
kind of Bourdeaux, which may be ht at the rate of 
a shilling a bottle. If the traveller dine at the table 
d*hote of one of the inns, where apartments are usually 
let to strangers, he will have no reason to complain of 
his fare ; and there he will gain the advantages of con- 
versing in a mixed society, and of procuring formation 
that may be useful to him upon his Favre 

The police of Hamburg was, at this time, so well re- 
gulated, that an instance of murder had not eccurred 
within the memory of many — living; and rob- 
beries had rarely happened. he firemen, who patrole 
the ye" po a ye es exists also ph nem 
tinople, of striking their staves against the pave- | 
man The watconn always epring their rattle before | 
they call the hour. Music is heard, at night, in the 
streets ; and this is generally better than it is usual to 
hear, in the same way, in other places Theatres are 
open every night in the week, — Saturday, (as the |! 
mnaben is considered, among Lutherans, a part of the | 
Sabbath ;) and are more frequented vn the evening of 
Sunday than on any other day. The actors were less stiff | 
and constrained in their manners, than they appear to be 
upon our stage ; where @ player has no sooner ended his | 
speech, than he seems at a loss what to do with His hands: | 








in Rome (foure hundred miles from thence) for very j; 


Such is the force of habit, that what would 
dured for an instant in our country, is universal 

and in many other parts of Germany ; this is, a 

of constructing their bedsteads so that the shortest per. 
son cannot stretch himself at whole length. It is thy 
first inconvenience .of which our countrymen complain, 
in visiting Germany. — In many of the towns upon the 
Rhine, as Cologne, Bonn, Coblentz, &c. a travelle 
finds the bed, which.is ay ory for his repose, tt 
the feet as well as at t : and when he asks thy 
reason of this strange custom, he is told, that the Ge, 
man gentlemen go to bed in Uwir boots. , 





~~ SPECIE. 
—— 
The Quantity of Moncy in Circulation in E 

















: The gold and silver current coins in Great Britain hy 
been coinputed— 
By Dav t in 1688 at 184 Milliong 
Beet 1711... 12 Milliong 
By Anderson 1762...16 Milli 
By Dr. Price.......sescssesesseve 1777 oe 15 Millions, 







By Lord North .. +1778 ... 184 Millions, 
By Adam Smith..... --1786 ... 18 Million 
By Mr. Chalmers.........000+s.——= +o» 20 Millions, 
And by Mr. Rose.........+++... 1802... 44 Milliong 

The last estimate seems to be greatly over-rated, 
The current specie-money of France was reckoned by 

Law, in 1716, 50 millions sterling. 

By Necker in 1784 at 90 Million, 

By Arnold ..........ecccesseeeeeeel G91 «0. 83 Millions, 

By Detr 1801 ... 95 illi 

By Beuchet and Gerboux......1805 ... 934 Millions, 

Humboldt reckons that the American mines have fy, 
nished about 1300 millions sterling; five-sixths of thy 
ong amount to Spajn, the remainder to Port 

this immense amount, Spain has retained almost none; 

in 1724, not more than 23 millions were reckoned y 

Usburiz, in coins, = and trinkets; and peer deny 

in 1782, reckoned the current coins only at 18 millions 
T ie-money of the Austrian monarchy was, @ 

the best estimates of 1807, much less than eight million 
and a half sterling, of gold and silver, a large proportic 

being of copper tokens.—Krug computed the m 

money of Prussia, in 1805, at nine millions and a 

at the utmost. 

From the year 1700 to 1811, the imperial mims 

Russia had coined and issued, in 112 ycars, 364 milliog 

of gold and silver, one-fourth of this gold; and abou 

















this gold and silver money not five millions were reckong 
to remain in circulation in 1814. 

On this enumeration, it appears that six.of the prix 
cipal states of Europe, from 1786 to 1800, had not moy 
than 150 millions of metallic money among them, ¢ 
which France claims 90, and that it is extremely i 
that Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
Sweden, Denmark, and the European part of Turky 
did net then possess more than 115 millions altogether, 
The whole amount for all the European states, is litte 
more than 250 millions, after a produce from the Ams 
rican and other mines in the last 250 yeara, of more tha 
1500 millions. 


MONEY AND BULLION. 
—>- 

While the present questions are depending, respectily 
money and bullion, it may gratify our readers to peur 
the following statements on that subject, communicald 
to us by a correspondent :— 
Average prices of gold from 1768 to 1772, and lg 
per centum upon its being coined. 
A standard ounce of yold is coined at the Mint atts 
rate of £3 17s. 104d. ounce; what is given beyoth 
that price for foreign gold coin in the market, is a loss 
the person who has it coined. 
The following account is the price of foreign gold coia, 
at an average of six months, with the loss per cent. #f 
coining it into guineas :— 





Price. Loss per cent 
1768—July to December......£3 19 6 ....5£2 01 


1769—January to June...... 3 19 11 ....... 2 11 
——July to December... 4 0 5... 3 8 
1770—January to June...... 4 0 64...... 8 5 1 
——July to December... 3 19 114...... 211 
1771—January to June...... 3.19 O ss. 1 8 
——July to December ... 4 0 64..... 3 % 
1772—January to June...... 4 O11 ..... 315 





As the Bank are, by their charter, obliged to keep 
the coinage, the above account shows the losses they sup 
tained on the gold, coined during the above 
London paper. 


, - ee 
Co Correspondents. 


We are particularly obliged to T. J. for the present & 
has so politely made us of the 2d and 3d vols. oft 
British Apollo; from whieh we doubt not we shal 
be able to make oecasional and acceptable extracts 

















Porucation.—Che writer of the letter signed J 
Ma crtuusian will we trust excuse the liberty 
we have taken in assigning his letter a place in th 
Kaleidoscope, instead of the Mercury. We hat 
before hinted, that the former was in our opinio 
the more eligible medium for similar communis 
tions, as the series, where the discussion is pm 
tracted, is so frequently interrupted in a newspapt 
by the intervention of locator political events, whid 
have a paramount claim. If the Mavruussan, bd 
opponent ANGLO, or any other disputant, have 
objection to a renewal of the. discussion, the 
,@yscope \s entirely at their service; and, in ord# 
that the subject may be resumed with the best effect 
and the thread of the argument be as little brokep# 
possible, we subjoin a reference to the pages of ¢ 
present volume of the Adercury, wherein somethit, 
on the same subject has previously appeared—(04 
pages 173, 203, 235, 241, 256.) 





TriFxer’s Report is too tengthy and diffuse to pleat 


the general reader ; although it has many 
points. In nares with his injunctions, his com, 
munication will be left for him in eur lerter-bor # 
Lord-street, cny day, frum twelve until one, 
will be delivered to the bearer of a note in the 
writing of our correspondent. 





The letter concerning Egypt, &c. which occupies 9 


large a portion of our present publication, has iot 
fered for this week with the insertion of the Trialé 
the Highland Freebooters; the Dialogue b 

Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Knowles ; the lines of W.* 
and several! other articles, 





and is frequently seen gazing at the boxes, wh: inat- 
tentive to the business of the representation. The deenaes | 


blished, 





were more natural and appropriate, and the scenery more 
judiciously adapted to the story. 


fee, drinking this beverage at all hours of the day.— 





wherewith the deadly Angell was content, and wens 








Notwitl ing theirs luxurious lives, an Redtaaen, | 
at leust, would say, there is one luxury to which the | 
Hamburgers are strangers; namely, a cumfostable bed. !' 


The inhabitants consume a prodigious quantity of cof-; Sold also b 


> and sold 
ch tiTH & CO. 

iver pool Mercury 0, a ; 
Messrs. Evans, Ch , and Hall, Cm 
Street; Mr. Thomas Smith, Paradise Street $' 
Warbrick, Public Library, Lime-street ; Mr. 
P. Day, Newsman, Dale Street; and Mr. Jehu 
No. 59, Gerard Sureet, for reudy money only: 


By EV. EKTO™ 














127 millions sterling of copper, at 1s. per pound. (f 
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